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HENRY BACON 


When I went to Paris with Robert Wylie to study art in December, 1863, 
the number of Americans interested in that profession could be counted 
on one’s fingers. Healy had been there a number of years and had attained 
great prominence. In the palace at Versailles are several of his portraits 
of famous Americans ordered by the French government—an honor which 
no professional fellow countryman shares with him. He continued to have 
a studio in Paris for many years during and after my stay, painting por- 
traits mainly of rich men of our western cities. I called on him last in 
Chicago when, though quite old, he was similarly busy and as cheerful 
and genial as ever. Edward May I also found in Paris as a veteran in the 
profession and an active searcher for commissions in American society. 
He painted portraits and figure compositions with considerable ability, 
and, though widely acquainted with French artists, never, as far as I re- 
call, had gained any honors. Ridgeway Knight, who had been in Paris for 
a year before I started, gave me in Philadelphia introductory letters to 
two or three intimates of his there, but Wiley and I found them associated 
with French students in their habits, and preferring the recesses of the 
Latin quarter to any American society. So we never met them. We had 
a friend, however, in a Pittsburgh student named Woodwell, who had 
studied at the Academy in Philadelphia and another former student 
there who aided us, was a Frenchman named Crepon, a careful painter, 
but who, I think, never gained prominence. Soon after our arrival 
we were joined at a Duval restaurant one day by a rather nervous 
young man named Way. He was the son of a Boston millionaire of rap- 
idly made fortune, and had first met the students Knight knew, but had 
been so plucked and befooled by them that, upon finding us safe and 
moral persons, he clung to us for protection and encouragement. A few 
weeks passed in daily dinners together where Way noticed nearby a young 
couple of Bostonians. The young man whom he had met there was a 
handsome fellow of about our age of twenty with long, dark hair and a 
generally artistic aspect. His wife was a gentle blonde still in her ’teens. 
It was a romantic love match. Bacon, the son of a clergyman, had ignored 
opportunities of fashionable alliance in his father’s congregation to gain 


the gentle blonde’s sharing of a dream of artistic success. In my first two 
years in Paris I saw the interesting couple from time to time, but do not 
recall how they got along in their economical way or whose class he sought 
for instruction until six months later when he became the second Amer- 
ican to enter the Ecole des Beaux Arts—I being the first. Then occurred 
a long gap in my knowledge of him until in Qiu, 1878, I returned to 
Paris (having come home in 1865), when I found Bacon had been a con- 
tinuous resident, a regular exhibitor at the Salon, an acquaintance of 
many French artists and a very active member of American society. He 
sought it not only from a social disposition, but as an opportunity of ad- 
vancement and to gain information for his helpfui side activity as Boston 
newspaper correspondent. But he was never very prosperous, as resident or 
tourist Americans are not good art patrons, and on this account, I suppose, 
his devoted and modest wife did not often accompany him to social func- 
tions. He had a studio next to mine in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honore in 
the short block before the crossing of the Boulevard Haussman, and we of- 
ten dropped in upon each other or exchanged good models or visited art gal- 
leries together. Bacon continued handsome, but I never believed him in 
either studio or society associations to be unfaithful to the loved one of 
his youth or his pious parentage. And his personality was very charming. 
He had acquired the nicety of taste and fastidiousness of the French dil- 
letanti without any of their snobbishness, license or heartlessness. He was 
full of merriment at any narration of the great cleverness and daintiness 
of French satire, but nothing depending upon mere licentiousness or vul- 
garity ever attracted him. An unaccountable thing in his career was that 
though he knew many French artists from student days on, had praised 
them in newspaper and book publications and been accepted by their ju- 
ries uninterruptedly at the Salon in pictures mainly of sea coast or rural 
life, he never gained an honor of any kind. The French art administration 
usually makes a foreigner wait long and spend a good deal in Paris be- 
fore according a little mention or a little medal or a little piece of ribbon, 
and nearly all of our awarded artists have passed years of strain and re- 
peated disappointment before recognition, but Bacon was singularly un- 
fortunate. Even the great native artists who have gained all other honors 
labor in zealous anxiety for the grand medal of the Salon and confine 
themselves in such rivalry that very few of them know anything of other 
nations or travel beyond a few hours’ distance from the beguiling studio 
and city. This lack of travel causes much French conceit. 

When I ended my residence in Paris, after the purchase of my Recall of 
Columbus for the United States Capitol, I gave a farewell dinner to five 
of my’most intimate friends, counting Bacon as the best. I never saw him 
again (this was in 1884). I heard several years later of his wife’s death and 
then that he had gone to Egypt to live and paint watercolors of the pyra- 
mids and other monuments of a splendid civilization of bygone centuries. 
At length, I heard of his second marriage to a Baltimore widow of social 
prominence and probable fortune. At last I heard of his death while I was 
occupying a studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, and a few weeks after 
Mrs. Bacon called there to give me a photograph her husband on his dying 
bed had left for me and to tell me of his ending activities. | was glad to 
know that in his latter years he had been able to live in the financial as 
well as social ease so worthy of his nature as a true gentleman of high 
honor, kind heart and cultured mind. 

As Tur NutsuHe.y is to endure for many generations in leading libra- 
ries and some other institutions, I wish the memory of my dear friend, 
Henry Bacon, to be one of its treasures for many readers to come. 
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DOMESTIC TROUBLES IN WASHINGTON 


In recent numbers I have stated that my father desired his children to 
marry wealth, that my sister had done so and become his favorite and dom- 
inating influence, that my allowance had been cut off until, after a sad 
disappointment in love, | had become so apathetic that he, fearing I would 
never marry, had increased it. I had met a handsome, but reserved, school 
girl, without accomplishment but whose home was a fine one on Fifth Av- 
enue, where her father had a splendid library and many rare works of art. 
He had seemed an ideal father-in-law and though by rumor was embar- 
rassed from his reckless extravagance, I trusted to assurances made to 
his lovely wife (of the historic Perry family) of New London, and myself, 
and I married. I then found that the trust of the mother and mine had 
been grossly abused, that spurning prudence, legal ethics, family comfort 
and dignity, and any security for a rainy day, the lawyer-father was on 
the verge of disaster. His iron will fought recklessly to save his treasures, 
but in three years the final crash came. It was of great social and profes- 
Sional injury to me, but his daughter would not permit him to make any 
apology to me. My admiration of his high taste had changed to great dis- 
respect for his character as I had inherited my father’s great probity of 
nature, so, paying my last board at the costly home, I took my family to 
Princeton, where, after the birth of a first son in New York, a second was 
born. A dazed, devoted, lavishly indulged daughter, she could not believe 
her father fallible. From an artless big girl she became like her father, 
taciturn, selfish, willful, and defiant. If I did not love him she would not 
love me. Without any consideration of the injury done me on their part, 
I could not consent. Despite her marriage vows cf forsaking all others, 
etc., her love and wifehood ceased, and she became my greatest enemy 
for life. I hoped a European tour (after which my third son was born 
in 1884) and a new home in Washington would make her more womanly, 
justrand helpful to me as an honorable man who, at least, for the love 
of his children had not soon deserted her for Parisian joys and successes. 
But, upon coming to my attractively designed home to which she in no way 
contributed, she was offended at not being consulted in its plans and pro- 
hibited my entrance to,her room except briefly at need in daytime. We 
were together only at meals; she finally refused to call on prominent 
patrons and friends I had made, and had for intimates only two or three 
women of harmful influence. Our children were influenced to regard only 
her authority. An unhappy feature of my troubles was that my sister had 
ceased to love her husband from interest elesewhere and unjustly thought 
of divorce. Our distracted father begged me to protest and this caused her 
to seek my injury also, and to patronize and hoodwink my wife. When, 
one day upon my crafty sister’s call, [ reproved her for such unnatural 
conduct, she sought my wife in excitement and the latter appeared like a 
tragedienne to demand, “How I dared insult A GUEST OF HERS IN 
HER HOUSE.” I quote this as a forcible illustration of a nature incon- 
ceivable to many who suspected that cruelty on my part was the cause of 
her dejected and taciturn demeanor. I recall no irritation not warranted 
by her behavior. Her conduct was so unreasonable that only some inher- 
ited abnormal strain could make it pardonable. She came to me dowerless, 
never contributed anything to our home expenses, brought me only sor- 
row, yet she audaciously claimed all the benefits and indulgences that the 
most helpful and loving spouse could merit. The “folie de grandeur” she 
had acquired in her foolishly indulged girlhood led to such unsupportable 
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conduct. It was a matter of her imposing father, right or wrong, against 
me offensively right and any one else. 

Vows were no more to her than to her father if, in her way, she equally 
defied her vows to the Presbyterian Church for more indulgent and di- 
verting Romanism. And, let it be understood, there was no cause for 
scandal in our antagonism. She cared nothing for men and was better 
qualified for the Lady Superior of a convent or a religious society libra- 
rian than for the interests of a wife. And no husband could have been 
more single in his affection long after she defied and rejected it. 


After a hardly endurable five years, | determined to seek divorce upon 
Mrs. Heaton’s declaration that she would never be more than my house- 
keeper. The case came on in Washington, after we had separated, and, be- 
cause of the technicality of my not inviting her return, the Judge declined 
a verdict in my favor, but refused alimony to the defendant. In a few 
years | tried again out West with the promised aid of my father and 
brother-in-law, but my wife compelled them to withdraw this and the 
young Judge chanced to have studied in the office of my wife’s counsel and, 
influenced by the latter’s false quotation of precedence, evasively decided 
the case as not in his jurisdiction. Two weeks, he told my attorney, that if 
they would renew it they would release me. Disgusted, exhausted and dis- 
trustful of everyone, I gave up further action, especially as my father, 
whimsical in his second childhood and irritated by newspaper publicity, 
threatened to disinherit me. He died soon after in his 85th year (1900) in 
the old Continental Hotel, where he had long resided. I had gone to Mexico 
and did not reach Philadelphia to see him alive. While he lay in his coffin 
my sister complacently showed me a large number of securities he had 
given her, but did not inform me that on his dying bed she had coerced 
him into an alteration of his will in her favor. And I thought if my 
sainted mother had lived how different everything would have been for 
me. The next day, before the coffin closed, I alone with the dead, gave a 
last kiss in memory of paternal love and generosity in my youth. After 
this virtuous youth and honorable manhood, the sorrows of my life seemed 
unaccountable and, but for my health, natural cheerfulness and sense of 
integrity, I could never have accomplished so much in art and literature, 
not only for love of art but to endear my memory to my offspring. One 
among the greatest of my encouragements must be added the trust and 
regard and affection of many steadfast friends, mainly of the gentler sex, 
to whom I owe eternal gratitude. 

I will add a few lines more regarding my sons and grandchildren. My 
father paid the expenses of my three sons at Yale College, but I have 
since given thousands to aid their varied endeavors. 

The eldest graduated as an engineer, but impatiently tried many occu- 
pations with brief success until he entered the government service. He 
became so attached to France that since the armistice and the loss of his 
charming first wife he seems to have taken up his residence at a Mediter- 
ranean shore and purchased property for good. My second son started 
as a lawyer, but, without waiting for practice, married and bought a large 
forestry tract near Seattle. Its expensive care has since quite broken 
down his health. His mother, after inheriting a fortune from the life in- 
surance of her suddenly deceased father and from a mentally depressed 
uncle and living extravagantly again, has been trying to bring success to 
this more congenial son. He is the father of my three grandchildren, of 
whose presence (nearing manhood in one and wom 


ar anhood as regards 
two), studious ambition and high character | 


am particularly proud. 
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They are in their natures and affection a blessing to my old age. My third 
son is a prosperous physician, and in his most honorable character, career 
and filial affection, is very dear to me also. The strange misfortune that 
all my sons have married unhappily (if not as unfortunately as myself) 
had deprived me of a serene home in my old age with some one of them, 
but the two beautiful homes I have have been made happy annually by 
the visits of my youngest son, grandchildren and numerous friends. 


NOTE—Many years after the sudden death of my wife’s father I found hidden 
in my private papers a deed from him to me of a valuable lot in New Vous 2 
seeming delayed atonement for injuries caused me and probably kept by some one 
until worthless. The ironies and injuries mentioned are but a few of those I have 
for years experienced and forcibly illustrates the texts, “The love of money is the 
root of all evil” and “A man’s foes are those of his own household.” Why should 
I have faith in bible promises? My wife, like her father, respected no pledges that 
were distasteful. After ignoring her marriage vows, she later on renounced those 
of the Presbyterian Church, to my regret becoming a Catholic, the first of our 
families to do so, after having a Huguenot French teacher in her high educa- 
tion. Yet despite all this her large brain disorganized by pomp and luxury was 
quite unproductive of accomplishment, talent or any mental, physical or social 
capacity. What she might have been I hope our grandchildren may be. 


O 


Once loungers stopped at corners of the street, 
Where lofty buildings fostered gusts of air 

To closely watch, with comments indiscreet, 

For stocking ankles of the passing fair. 


Now when girls go leg bare above the knees, 
On public days without a sense of shame, 
True men ignore what every loafer sees, 

And sorrow that their loved ones do the same. 


O 


THE PROVOKING CLOCK 


A clock upon my staircase strikes the hours like the rest, 

But also strikes half hours and is frequently a pest; 

I rarely hear the hours, but it seems to have a spite, 

In all half hours striking, more especially at night, 

When one’s unconscious of the time and tries to sleep in vain, 
Until, the mind becoming blank, the hour strikes again. 


We all know many persons who are greatly like the clock, 

One don’t know when to find them, and they generally mock 
Our fondest expectations by accomplishing but half 

Of what they say or promise, often gleaning but the chaff 

Of golde opportunities. If life to us is dear 

Our deeds should strike all hours with a purpose full and clear. 


O 


JIM—“Hello, Henry, I hear you’re under the doctor’s care.” 


HENRY—“I’m under the doctor’s scare, but he don’t frighten me very much. I 


doubt a good many medical doctrines.” 


BY MOTOR CAR FROM WEST PALM BEACH TO 
BLACK MOUNTAIN IN MAY, 1929 


As readers of Tur NursHeLy are united in reading with interest of my 
automobile journeys, I shall not try to condense an account of the latest 
one nearly three months ago. My secretary and I, accompanied by a cul- 
tured young lady of Swiss birth, left my winter home early on a charming 
ninth of May morning in probably the last trip of my plucky open 
Ford car, and, passing the picturesque waterways of Jupiter and Stuart, 
followed the new highway through the growing town of Fort Pierce to 
Melbourne’s attractive hotel, where we stopped about noon to lunch. In 
the dining room a long table with some fifty covers in array awaited evi- 
dently some occasion of public interest, but I was amazed when fifty 
ladies, in rich attire, took possession of the chairs, to learn that it was the 
Woman’s REPUBLICAN Club of the town which had voted a Repub- 
lican majority for some years. I greatly regretted not to be able to wait 
and hear what feminine patriots of Florida had to say on this his- 
toric year of the breaking of the solid South for progress, prosperity and 
protestantism, but we had to speed northward. 


The night was passed at famous Daytona Beach, after passing through 
the three exceedingly attractive towns of Titusville, New Smyrna and 
Daytona itself. I last year would have chosen Orlando as the most charm- 
ing town of Florida, but, the broad shaded avenues of the towns men- 
tioned, adorned by scores of elegant residences, their nearness to the ocean 
and their remoteness from the cyclone region of southern Florida and its 
greater heat, all influence me to prefer the localities praised if I had again 
to select a Florida home. Then one would be nearly 250 miles nearer the 
north, and in a more comfortable all the year round season. The extrava- 
gance and generally unscrupulous living of the wealthy class of Palm 
Beach gives it notoriety, but other places should be preferred by persons 
of unostentation and refinement and culture. 


We again rode for several miles upon the wonderful level and lengthy 
beach, whose English speed conquerer has lately been knighted by King 
George. I had not supposed the subjects of the old country were so delib- 
erate as to cause such a remarkable honoring of mere speed. But perhaps 
so many English titled men are fast that the King merely wants to show 
that there were others and placate commoner jealousy. At all events, going 
through space as fast as a bullet is not going to be a popular pastime, and 
Daytona Beach is the only place it can be done; the game will certainly not 
be worth the candle or be entitled to royal favor. 


Our second day opened with continued fine weather and we were early 
on our way to another attractive town, historic St. Augustine. There we 
sought again the Alhambra Hotel for luncheon and had renewed cause 
to commend it for attractive central position, great comfort, moderate 
prices and the attentions of the courteous Canadian manager and his 
graceful Pennsylvania wife. | want to go there some time for a week’s 
stay, at least while seeing the memorials of first Spanish settlement and 
all the features of fashionable modern life. 

After our lunch we went to the “Fountain of Youth,” one of the at- 
tractions of the city, where there is a spring of water that tradition main- 
tains was shown to Ponce de Leon some time after his landing in north- 
ern Florida, as capable of maintaining the youth of those drinking its 
water. It may be well realized that nearly all visitors to St. Augustine go 
to the estate where it is beautifully located in a spacious pavilion in a 
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landscape of great trees and close-cut lawns, to seek its benefits. I men- 
tioned in my last or number before last Nursueut that the proprietor had 
bought a large picture of mine called ‘Ponce de Leon Dreaming he Had 
Found the Fountain of Youth,” and when I called upon him and his beau- 
tiful wife at the large mansion on the property, I was glad to see in the 
parlor gallery of historic treasures that my canvas had been handsomely 
framed, held its own in effect and had favorably impressed the great 
London art critic, Sir Joseph Duveen, upon his recent visit there. 


In the afternoon we rode on to Jacksonville, full of business activity, 
arriving at 5:00 P. M., with time for a walk before dinner in its best 
street of shops. 


After our second night of rest, about three hundred miles from our 
starting point, we rode early to Waycross for lunch in still fine weather. 
On the way we were twice halted at little military camps by U. S. soldiers, 
who examined our baggage for any fruit in the government’s effort to 
prevent the ravages of a dangerous Italian fly, whose arrival in Florida 
citrus districts had been reported. It had caused protective methods quite 
equal to those of whiskey, but we had neither and suffered only slight de- 
lays. 

After our lunch at Waycross, we took a more western route than that 
to Columbia and, grateful for improved highways, passed at length through 
the remarkably wide central streets of the large handsome City of Au- 
gusta, never before seen by us, to a very attractive town called Swains- 
boro, where on that Saturday evening we stopped for the night, the third 
of our journey of about an average of two hundred miles a day. 


An early start on Sunday enabled us to reach the Town of Greenwood 
and to continue on in a fine afternoon to the very enterprising South Car- 
olina City of Greenville, wealthy as a cotton distributing point. We were 
there unable to put up at the imposing principal hotel of previous occu- 
pancy, but lodged for the night at a good one near by. This was the fourth 
and last night of our journey; for the next day, Monday, we reached 
the mountain region for our lunch at one of the active little communities 
on the southern slopes of the great plateau, and then passed through the 
charming Lake Lure valley and over mountains to a road, reaching the 
‘Asheville golf grounds, and along the familiar highway to Black Moun- 
tain. We had time to enter my place and show our companion the grand 
view from the piazza before six, reaching the Monte Vista Hotel Monday 
evening after five fine days of progress from hot weather to a bracing 
mountain atmosphere. Our companion, after a sight-seeing trip to Ashe- 
ville on Tuesday, left for the North and on Friday my secretary followed 
to spend some weeks with her family near Washington before returning 
to open my summer residence. Possession was taken on June 17th. 

We had supposed ourselves far beyond the reach of dangerous storms, 
but found that but a week before our arrival a cyclone of unprecedented 
violence in local history had torn up by the roots a number of the largest 
oaks and elms in the central part of the town. The overturning of my cov- 
ered bench on the roadside bank was the only damage to my property. 

My secretary returned on June 17 and by the evening of the 19th the 
house was ready for us to move in. The great improvements of last year 
made it particularly attractive and inviting. 

My grandchildren arrived on July Ist for the rest of the summer. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA 


Brave Captains all! At honor’s call Would ye fulfill the nation’s will, 
We meet to throne our sundered land. Then follow in the way I lead. 
Here, by our strife for love and life, Your souls shall dare, your valor share 
No rebel host shall longer stand. The triumph of Columbia’s need, 
So, over sward and hill and ford, And crush the stubborn force of Lee 
We shall leap on with flashing sword, By rearward march a thousand miles, 
With roaring guns and charging might, A thousand miles through Hate’s de- 
To win the glory of the right, files, 
THE GLORY OF (GHEE RIGHT. For triumph eastward by the sea, 


FOR TRIUMPH BY.THE SEA. 


Let every corps to end the war, 

And all its mighty task complete; 
Now, onward bear in Heaven’s care, 

The flag no foe shall e’er defeat. 
Press on, battalions, follow me 

For final song o’er crumbling wrong, 
For greater Union cleansed and free. 
FALL IN! MARCH ONWARD! TO 

DHE SHAT 

MARCH ONWARD TO THE SEA! 


A male chorus might effectively repeat the last two lines of every verse. 


Since the Confederate Veterans at the Charlotte mid-June reunion have enjoyed 
a revival of the “rebel yell” and laudation of their chieftains who, in many cases, 
owed their military ability to the West Point free education of the naiton they sought 
to dismember, yet which shows a kind toleration unparalleled in history, it seems 
that those who have cherished Washington’s soulful plea for a noble and powerful 
UNION should the more extol its preservers. The losses of the War of Secession 
in life and property had been great on both sides and might have been far greater 
had not the military genius of Sherman’s daring course that will ever be famous 
in the records of the world and which opened the way to our present prosperity 
and domination of the civilized world. Our great country is now really the land of 
the free and the widely proven “home of the brave.’ 


It seems like repeatedly celebrating a divorce after parents are happily reunited. 

The only Confederate Reunion I ever happened to be present at was in New Or- 
leans thirty years after the war, when, from the rear of an ambulance in a long 
parade, I saw a disabled veteran dragging the United States flag at the end of his 
musket in the dust amid the cheers of the curbstone crowd. So, I may be excused 
for a lack of interest in Southern sentiment, though I have been for some years a 
Southern resident and have had many valued friends from Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
down. My patriotism is a love of my whole country—North, South, East and West, 
but with no love for my native State torn from it. The greatest utterance of reticent 
GRANT was LET US HAVE PEACE, and each decade is giving more of the spirit 
of peace and pride in what our Union has accomplished and will yet do for reason, 
justice, lawful might and moral honor in compelling influence through the world. 


Let me finally say that though the verses above might well have been incited by 
rebel yelling in a vindictive spirit, but a sadder, silent one is higher and the verses 
were, in fact, written over two years ago when a basso friend asked me to write 
him something for his resonant voice and the theme presented itself by chance and 
grew in literary quality and musical possibility as I proceeded. 


U 


When I was an art student in Paris in 1864 I knew among young Americans of 
about my age W. W. Keen and Edward Tuck. The former, then a medical student, 
very energetic and valuable, has since become in Philadelphia a physician, surgeon 
and author and lecturer of international reputation, and the latter, studying French 
and finance, quiet and observant, is one of the wealthiest and most prominent Amer- 
icans, long a resident of France. These two notabilities are the only survivors of 


all fellow-countrymen I knew and by a curious chance I have recently had greet- 
ings from both. 


THE R. L. BRYAN CO., COLUMBIA, S, C. 


